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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



ANOTHER VIEW OF GAMBLING AT SEA. 

I am amazed at some of the statements in Captain Kennedy's article in the June 
number of The North American Review, for I am in a position to know that not 
only is Rambling not encouraged by the steamship companies, but that every effort 
is made to suppress both gambling and every other breach of law and order. To 
enforce the rules made by them for the purpose, and for the protection of passengers, 
they look to the commanders, who are always sure of receiving their moral support 
in the maintenance of law, order, and discipline. A little consideration will show 
that the most vital interests of steamship companies are involved in preventing vice 
of all kinds. All know that it is not the gambler or the drunkard whose patronaee 
is valuable. If these were known, they would have difficulty in obtaining a pass- 
age in any first-class steamer, but, unfortunately, they are not; it is only when 
their character is evident at sea that they come under the surveillance of the com- 
mander and officers, who are usually competent to suppress drunkenness entirely 
and keep gambling within limits. 

But is it really true that gambling is practised on board Atlantic steamers to the 
extent that Captain Kennedy would have us believe ? I do not believe it. If it is, it 
is known only to those who play high. It would, indeed, be singular if high play could 
be kept long a secret; it must surely Become known. I have, in a rather long period 
of service, known very few instances. It would, judging from my experience, be 
impossible to praise too highly the obedience to rules for the maintenance of order 
and discipline displayed by passengers crossing the Atlantic. Of course this must 
be considered in relation to the number carried. In the large numbers carried there 
must be the usual relative proportions of the virtuous and of those who have the 
smaller vices of humanity in a greater or less degree. Some, even the most 
virtuous and exemplary, will play cards for small stakes, will bet on the distance 
run by the ship each day, the number of the pilot-boat, etc.— such gambling as is 
usual among any similar association of men wherever they may be. This is about 
the extent to which gambling is carried on within the knowledge of the authorities 
on board ship, and it is tolerated to this extent because no law can prevent gambling 
in this mild form. Sometimes a professional gambler will be a passenger, but he 
is usually soon known, and as soon as known, he is scrupulously avoided by all sensi- 
ble men. 

I have no doubt the instances cited by Captain Kennedy are true ; and they were 
clearly cases for his interference. He should have known, in the first case he cites, 
that unusual gambling was going on in the smoking-room, and he should have in- 
terfered to prevent it— by force, if necessary. In the second case, he should have 
protected the young man by insisting on having his money returned by the men 
who had robbed him, or, if not, he should have given the swindlers in charge on his 
arrival in port, and prosecuted them for fraudulent practices on board his ship. 

It is almost incredible that Captain Kennedy could pen the following sentence : 
" But when I considered that I had no authority to prevent gambling, I concluded 
that it was better for me to remain silent, and I did so." What erroneous concep- 
tions he must have of the power and authority of the commander of a ship! To pre- 
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vent vice, protect the weak, maintain discipline, the commander is all-powerful on 
board his ship. It is only when he is unjust or tyrannical that he is powerless. 
The great majority of law-abiding passengers, and his employers, will give him 
their moral support, and aid him in the preservation of law and order. It is only the 
weak and vacillating commander who will tolerate any breach of law of which he 
has proof. 

In the last paragraph of Captain Kennedy's article he repeats the question, " Why 
is gambling permitted ?" and answers it— satisfactorily, no doubt, to himself— without 
taking the "moment's consideration" he recommends. "AH Atlantic passenger 
steamers are furnished with a large supply of wines and liquors, which are not in- 
cluded in the price of passage. Men who gamble drink, and largely, too. The prof- 
its derived from the sale of these wines and liquors during the travelling— or, I may 
say, the gambling— season are so great that it is not to the interest of the steamship 
companies to abolish gambling," etc. 

If Captain Kennedy had taken the "moment's consideration " which he recom- 
mends, he might, with his knowledge and experience of the expense of running 
Atlantic steamers, have surmised that the expensive space required for wines and 
liquors, smoking-room and bar. the wear and tear, breakage, waste, and attendance 
might possibly reduce the profits to such an extent as to put them beneath the con- 
sideration of the managers and directors of large corporations like steamship com- 
panies. If he were impartial and just to the managers and directors he has known, 
he would have said that some of them consider the bar a blot on their fine ships, and 
one they would willingly remove were it not that the habits of men who travel make 
It necessary to maintain it. The legitimate purpose for which the wines and liquors 
are carried is to supply the temperate with the quantity they are accustomed to 
take, and which it would be inconvenient for them to carry. The punishment the 
passenger incurs by exceeding the hounds of strict temperance is the immediate 
stoppage of his orders. I am happy to say that but few have, in my experience, in- 
curred this punishment. 

I sincerely hope that when Captain Kennedy again attempts to bring to public 
notice the abuses that, he imagines, exist on board Atlantic steamers, his assertions 
will at least be made with due regard to truth, with more liberality of spirit, and 
with more charitable judgment. 

H. Parsell, R. N. R., 
commander of the White Star steamer " Majestic." 

II. 
FRETTING ABOUT THE CONSTITUTION, 

One who should attempt to make a list of these who, voluntarily and without 
hope of fee or reward, have assumed the duty of helping the President to "preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States," would find himself tran- 
scribing many eminent names. Hamilton, returning from the convention of 1787, is 
reported to have foreseen and to have remarked that everything depended upon the 
interpretation put upon the Constitution that had just been framed. Even then 
there were those who feared, as well as those who hoped. Beginning with that 
great objector, Jefferson, the inventor of the idea and the name of nullification, 
there has been an almost unbroken succession of statesmen and politicians who 
have been disquieted in their righteous minds lest the Republic should receive an 
Injury by an infraction of the Constitution— as they understand it. 

Far be it from us to deprecate or to belittle the conservative spirit which resists 
innovation and the assumption of new and— to the objector — dangerous powers, and 
thus affords the people an opportunity to consider deliberately whether or not they 
wish the extension of power to take place. Even pessimism is useful at times. But 
in by far the largest number of cases the anxiety of the temporary statesmen who 
flash upon Congress as constitutional lawyers, like stelUx novce, lest the Constitution 
should be violated, is frivolous. It is stirred by trumpery causes; or it is based upon 
an illogical reading of the great instrument of our liberties; or the constitutional 



